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ADDRESS _ TO THE EARL OF 
KIMBERLEY ON THE BOERS | 
AND SLAVERY. 


From the time at which the Boers, 
then subjects of Great Britain, in order 


| to escape compliance with the Slave 

Tx following Memorial on Slavery | Emancipation Act and the restraints of 
in the Transvaal has been forwarded by | rai 

the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery | British law, abandoned the Cape Colony 

Society to the Earl of Kimberley, and | and withdrew with their slaves beyond 


was published in Zhe Times and other | its borders, their career in their progress 


ea eee Risbé Honourshle the ereapatian is well known to your Lord- 
Eart or Kiwserzey, ship, as it has been to your predecessors 

Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of in office. Your Lordship is aware that 
State for the Colonies. it has been marked by the massacre 

My Lorp, and spoliation of the native tribes; 
The Committee of the British and | the slaughter of men and women alike, 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society venture | and the enslavement of their children ; 





to address your Lordship on a subject | their “commandos” being wanting in 
which, while it will claim the earnest | none of those ruthless features which 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government | characterise the slave-hunts of the Arabs 
on other Imperial considerations, may | in Central Africa. 

also deeply affect the question of the | On this ground, therefore, the Com- 
suppression of the Slave-trade and _ mittee of this Society would view with 
Slavery in the southern portion of the 
African Continent. They refer to the 
future government of the Transvaal. 


the gravest apprehension the existence 
of a“ Boer”? community, possessing that 
lawless independence which has enabled 


Se 
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them to inflict such devastation and de- 
struction on the natives of South Africa. 

For these reasons the Committee of 
the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society would respectfully urge upon 
Her Majesty’s Government, that in any 
settlement which they may make in 
relation to the Transvaal territory, they 
will secure such a control over the 
affairs of that country as shall effec- 
tually restrain the “ Boers” from further 
lawless aggressions and shall bring about 
the extinction of Slavery within its 
borders. 

We are, with much respect, 


Samuret Gurney, F.R.G.S., 


President. 
JosEPH ALLEN, 
Treasurer. 


ARTHUR ALBRIGHT. 

JoserH G. ALEXANDER, LL.B. 
STaFFoRD ALLEN. 

Wiiriram ALLEN. 

WititiamM Brewin. 

JAMES CLARK. 

AtecEernon C. P. Coors, M.A. 
Epwarp Harrison. 

Rey. R. Warptaw THompson. 
Epwarp B. Unpreruitt, LL.D. 
Rey. Horace Watter, F.R.G.S. 
W. H. Warton. 

FrREDK. WHEELER. 

Rev. J. O. WHITEHOUSE. 

Rey. J. H. Witson, D.D. 





Honorary Members. 


C. G. Gorpon, Col. R.E., C.B. 
JAMES LONG. 





[The signature of J. V. Crawrorp, 
Esq., was received after the Memorial 
had been forwarded to Lord Kimberley. | 


Hon. Secs. 
JosePH CooPeER. 
EpMUND STURGE. 
Cuas. H. Aten, F.R.G.S., Secretary. 
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To the above address the following 
answer has been received :—- 


‘** Downing Street, 
‘** 18th February, 1881. 
“The Secretary to the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 

‘“‘Srr,—I am directed by the Earl of 
Kimberley to acknowledge the receipt 
of the letter addressed to him by the 
Committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society on the 3rd instant, 
urging that in any settlement which 
may be made in relation to the Trans- 
vaal, the question of the suppression of 
slavery may receive the attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government. 

**T am to request that you will inform 
the Committee in reply, that their letter 
will not fail to receive full consideration 
from Her Majesty’s Government. 

“T am, Sir, 
‘** Your obedient servant, 
*“Rosert G. W. Hersert.” 





The following discussion on the sub- 
ject has taken place. 


WHAT THE PALL MALL GAZETTE SAYS. 


**A memorial addressed to Lord 
Kimberley by the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society on the subject of 
the Transvaal repeats, as might perhaps 
be expected, all the old slanders against 
the Boers in respect of their dealings 
with the natives. That the Boers have 
not been altogether immaculate in this 
respect is quite likely, just as British 
born colonists have not been immaculate. 
It is, nevertheless, a fact that between 
the Transvaal Boers and their coloured 
retainers there exists a kindliness of 
feeling, amounting often to devotion, 
which has no parallel in the relations 
between the natives and British born 
residents in any part of South Africa. 
The memorial, too, is utterly incorrect 
on an important point of history. The 
Boers did not withdraw from the Cape 
Colony ‘to escape compliance with the 
Slave Emancipation Act.’ They ac- 
cepted the Act in its fullest sense, and 
were many of them utterly ruined by 
it. What caused the great emigration 
in 1835 was Lord Glenelg’s despatch 
censuring both Government and settlers 
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as the wrong doers in a native war in 
which upwards of 800 farm houses were 
destroyed. The Boers thereupon con- 
cluded that the British Government 
was bent on their destruction, and so 
‘trekked’ towards the interior.” —14¢h 
Feb., 1881. 





(To the Editor of the Pall Mall Gazette.) 


“‘ Srr,—In your ‘Occasional Note’ in 
yesterday’s issue on the Memorial to 
Lord Kimberly from this Society, you 
state that the Memorial is ‘ utterly in- 
correct onan important point of history,’ 
and that ‘the Boers did not withdraw 
from the Cape Colony to escape compli- 
ance with the Slave-Emancipation Act.’ 
In reply to this, I would simply refer you 
to A Compendium of the History and 
Geography of South Africa, by George 
MW’ Call Theal, of Lovedale, South Africa. 
(Third Edition. Published by Edward 
Stanford, London, 1878.) I can only 
trouble you with one or two very short 
extracts, though the book is well worthy 
of perusal by all interested in the sub- 
ject. The following reasons are given 
for the extensive emigration of Dutch 
Boers from the Cape Colony which took 
place in 1838 (pp. 231, 237) :— 


“They were dissatisfied with all the 
recent acts of the British Government 
with regard to the Colony, more par- 
ticularly with the elevation of the 
Hottentots, the restoration of the ceded 
territory to the Kaffirs, and the eman- 
cipation of the slaves... . . The eman- 
cipation of the slaves, following so 
closely on these other events, spread the 
desire to emigrate into districts far re- 
moved from Kaffir depredations. Strag- 
glers from the west now joined the 
great stream flowing away from the 
colony. . . . They went avowedly with 
the purpose of seeking a home where 
they could be beyond the reach of 
English law. .... They attempted in 
some instances to take their former 
slaves with them, but were prevented by 
military interference from doing so.” 

“The conduct of the Boers towards 
the black natives is well given by Dr. 
Livingstone in a memorial addressed to 
Sir John Pakington in 1852, in which 
he describes an attack made by them 
upon the Chief Sechele, which resulted 
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in the death of sixty of his people and 
the carrying off into slavery of 200 
women and children. The doctor states: 
‘Of the women and children captured 
many of the former will escape, but the 
latter are reduced to a state of hopeless 
slavery. They are sold and bought as 
slaves ; and I have myself seen and con- 
versed with such taken from other 
tribes and living as slaves in the houses 
of the Boers.’ He also stated that he 
saw in captivity among the Boers large 
numbers of Bechuana children who had 
been educated in his own Sunday schools, 
and afterwards torn from their homes 
by the ruffians who composed the Dutch 
commandos. Livingstone’s own house 
was completely wrecked at this time by 
the Boers, and his property entirely des- 
troyed. Apologizing for trespassing on 
your space at such length, 
“T am, Sir, yours obediently, 
*Cuas. H. ALLEN, 


* Secretary British and Foreign 
‘Anti-Slavery Society. 
“ February 15.” 





On this the Editor comments thus: 


‘‘ The letter from the secretary of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, which we print elsewhere, is 
singularly illustrative of the unadvisa- 
bility of relying upon second-hand 
authorities in respect of matters of 
history. Even in the matter of dates 
the author quoted is most inaccurate. 
He states that the emigration of Dutch 
farmers from the Cape Colony began in 
1838, whereas it was in that very year 
that an offshoot of the main stream of 
emigration, having at last found their 
way into Natal, defeated the Zulus in 
the battle of the Bloed River. As 
regards the Emancipation Act, the 
Dutch farmers saw in it an Act which, 
under Roman-Dutch law, the sovereign 
had a perfect right to initiate, and they 
accepteditaccordingly. Theirgrievance 
was in respect of the cempensation they 
received. The Government valuation 
fixed the total amount at £3,000,000. 
This was reduced at the very outset to 
£1,200,000, while, by the amounts 
being made payable in London, further 
enormous losses were incurred, and 
many well-to-do families ruined. The 
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untrustworthiness of Mr. Theal’s con- 
clusions is further shown by his state- 
ment that the emancipation of the 
slaves followed on the “‘ restoration of 
the ceded territory to the Kaffirs.” 
This Act, by which Lord Glenelg re- 
versed the results of a war in which 
the Dutch farmers had suffered fright- 
ful losses, occured in 1835, whereas the 
Emancipation Act was passed, as all 
the world knows, in August, 1833. It 
would be difficult to deny that there is 
some amount of truth in the accusation 
made against the Transvaal Boers in 
respect of their dealings with the 
natives. Two things, however, must 
be borne inmind. First, that the Boers 
have over and over again challenged 
official inquiry on the subject without 
ever obtaining the smallest satisfaction. 
Next, that it is difficult to throw stones 
at the Boers of the Transvaal while in 
the adjoining British colony of Natal 
the law at this day recognizes the sale 
of native women as wives, and protects 
the rights of polygamists. Complete 
evidence on this subject has long been 
in the hands of the Aborigines’ Protec- 
tion Society. 





“As for Dr. Livingstone’s evidence 
on the subject, the truth must be told. 
Dr. Livingstone was not an impartial 
witness. The Boers destroyed his 
house at Kolobeng, and he entertained 
towards them ever afterwards a preju- 
dice which is clearly shown in his own 
references to them. Why they de- 
stroyed his house is not so well known. 
The Sand River Convention, granting 
independence to the Transvaal, was 
signed in January, 1852. When the 
Boers inquired what they should do 
about the missionaries, they were told 
by Sir George Cathcart, who was then 
Governor at the Cape, that they might 
do anything they pleased with them. 
This fact is mentioned in Livingstone’s 
own works. What this meant was 
clearly shown by the treatment Living- 
stone himself met with when he visited 
Cape Town inthe same year. He could 
with difficulty obtain a supply of 
powder and shot, while subordinate ofti- 
cials were encouraged to impede and 
insult him. In August, 1852, his house 
was destroyed. But the Cape Govern- 
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ment were just as much responsible for 
its destruction as the Transvaal Boers.” 





In reply to the above comments, the 
following letter was sent :— 

THE BOERS AND SLAVERY. 
(To the Editor of the Pall Mall 
Gazette.) 

* Sir,—I regret to find in your ‘ Oc- 
casional Note’ of today’s date that 
you take exception to the date, 1838, 
mentioned in my letter of the 15th. I 
did not state that the emigration of 
Dutch Boers commenced in 1888, nor 
am I aware that Mr. Theal asserts that 
fact. The words he uses are :— 

*** There was now taking place (1838) 
an extensive emigration of Dutch Col- 
onists, Ke.’ 

“Every tyro is aware that Mr. Bux- 
ton’s Bill of 1833 provided that all 
slaves should be freed on the Ist De- 
cember, 1834; nevertheless it allowed 
an apprenticeship of four years, so that 
the complete emancipation took place 
in 1838 

“In S. W. Silver’s handbook South 
Africa, 3rd edition, we read respecting 
the Emancipation Act :—‘ It was, how- 
ever, impossible to reconcile many of 
the Dutch Boers to the measure. They 
were dissatisfied with that, as with other 
proceedings of the British Government. 
We cannot see that they had much 
cause for complaint. But they did the 
best thing, perhaps, under the circum- 
stances, that which at all events proved 
of ultimate benefit to the country; they 
betook themselves to fresh fields and 
pastures new. From the divisions of 
Albany, Somerset, &c., some thousands 
of them moved northwards beyond the 
limits of the British rule, leaving behind 
them some of the finest sheep walks in 
the Colony, and at the same time form- 
ing new and important settlements in 
South Africa. Their subsequent career 
connects itself with the history of Natal, 
the Orange Free State, and the Trans- 
yaal Republic.’ 

“With regard to Dr. Livingstone’s 
testimony on this subject, I think we 
may safely leave the character of that 
distinguished man for truthfulmess. and 
impartiality to the judgment of the 
world. 
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“TI think I have given sufficient evi- 
dence that the Memorial addressed by 
the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society to Lord Kimberley, is not ‘ ut- 
terly incorrect on an important point of 
history,’ but that the Boers did with- 
draw from the Cape Colony ‘to escape 
compliance with the Slave Emancipation 
Act and the restraints of British Law. 

“T am, Sir, 
“Yours faithfully, 
“CHas. H. ALLEN, 
““ Secretary.” 

Norr.—This letter the Editor declined to 

insert. 


THE BOERS AND THE NATIVE 
TRIBES IN TRANSVAAL. 


(To The Times.) 

The following admirable letter on 
this subject from our friend Mr. F. 
W. Chesson, the well-known Secretary 
of the Aborigines’ Protection Society, 
is an unanswerable refutation of the 
attacks that have been made in a 
portion of the London Press upon the 
Address to Lord Kimberley forwarded 
by the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society :— 

(To the Editor of The Times.) 

‘* Sir,—I observe that in your columns this 
morning Sir Wllfred Lawson, in reply to 
the Anti-Slavery Society, offers a reward of 
£10 to any one who will prove to yoursatisfac- 
tion that a single slave was emancipated 
when we took over the Transvaal. The in- 
ference he evidently wishes to be drawn 
from his offer is that when the British 
Government annexed the Transvaal no slaves 
were liberated because slavery did not exist. 
For my part, I um afraid that the real ex- 
planation is that the British authorities took 
no steps to make known to the large number 
of Caffres, we having been originally cap- 
tured by thé Boers in border raids, were 
held by them in domestic servitude, that 
they were legally entitled to their freedom. 
Before these natives, who are scattered over 
a thinly-populated country as large as France, 
can possibly secure their rights it is necessary 
that the Stute should interfere on their be- 
half by a very determined exercise of its 
authority. During the British occupation 
of the Transvaal the Executive has not inter- 
fered with the domestic customs of the Boers. 
During the last 15 years I have, perhaps, 





_ received more information on this subject 


than any other person unconnected with the 
Government. My correspondents have in- 
cluded Dutch and French clergymen, as well 
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as English settlers and explorers, and one of 
of them, indeed, sacrificed his life in the 
effort to furnish the Aborigines’ Protection 
Society and its friends in South Africa with 
evidence of the slave-trading practices of 
the Boers. The same humane person took 
down and sent to me the touching stories of 
several native girls who had been kidnapped 
and enslaved. I will venture to say that the 
testimony, both official and private, as to 
the nature of the system which the Boers 
had established in their country is absolutely 
overwhelming. It is true that they en- 
deavoured to disguise the real character of 
that system by pretending that it merely 
made provision for destitute orphan children; 
but the late Lord Clarendon, with unerring 
instinct, inquired how it was that there were 
so many orphan children in the territories 
of the Republic? No doubt the indignant 
remonstrancesof successive British governors, 
as well as the increasing power of the natives, 
ultimately caused the Boers to act with 
slightly more prudence ; but the Blue-books 
show that up to the eve of the annexation 
their native policy in its essential features 
was unchanged. 

“Tam anxious not to say asingle word 
calculated to prolong the unhappy war, or to 
deprive the Boers of their liberties, but, at the 
same time, I wish to submit that in the 
settlement of this question the rights of the 
native tribes living in the Transvaal, or on 
its frontiers, cannot with justice or withsafety 
be ignored. 


“Tam, Sir, yours faithfully, 
‘““F, W. Cuesson, Secretary of the 


Aborigines’ Protection Society. 
“17, King William Street, Charing Cross, 
“Feb. 15.” 





The Berlin Correspondent of The 
Times, under date 12th February, sends 
an epitome of a long article in the 
Kreuz Zeitung on the Transvaal question 
from which we give the following ex- 
tract:— 


‘‘On the principle that nemo potest exeure 
patriam, the Cape Government still continued 
to regard as its proper subjects the Boers 
who emigrated northwards beyond the 
Orange River, created a separate magistracy 
for themselves at Colesburg, and concluded 
an alliance with the Griquas for their pro- 
tection. But when the Boers, improving in 
strength, attempted to wrest the land alto- 
gether from the Griquas, and were put down 
by them with the help of the English, who 
had established their government over the 
vanquished at Bloemfontein, this was a per- 
fectly fair act; and when again the Boers, 
under Andreas Pretorius, rose in rebellion, 
the English were justified in suppressing it 
and annexing the disturbed region. The 
present independence of the Orange Free 
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State is duc to the initiative of the English, 
who, in 1854, feeling it to be a burden on 
them, permitted the Boers to shape a political 
state to their mind, and the rights then con- 
ferred are still respected by England. With 
reference to the Transvaal also, the English, 
in 1877, had got formal right on their side, 
for by section 4 of the treaty with Andreas 
Pretoriusin 1852, freeing the Boers of that pro- 
vince, it was expressly stipulated that as the 
English made it a principle of their govern- 
ment to protect the native races, there should 
be no slavery or slave-dealing carried on in the 
Republic—a bargain its citizens have notori- 
ously broken. The form of slavery may have 
been avoided, but. the ‘ inboeken,’ or regis- 
tration of native orphans, introduced was 
nothing but a crafty method of traffic in 
human beings, known as ‘black ivory ;’ 
and in order to get possession of these 
orphans, whom their patrons were entitled 
to keep till their 24th year, although they 
generally disposed of them before that, it 
was no uncommon thing for the Boers to 
surround Villages and shoot down the 
parental inhabitants for the sake of their 
offspring. The English Government was in 
possession of proofs,of the existence of this 
form of slavery, and if in annexing the 
Transvaal it did not make public use of 
them, this was probably to spare the sensi- 
bilities of certain of the Boers belonging to 
the dying-out generation. It cannot, there- 
fore,” argues the writer, ‘be said that the 
English had no formal right to interfere with 
them, though of much more account was 
their material claim to dominion in South 


Africa.”’ 


LORD SHAFTESBURY AND THE 
. BOERS. 


At a meeting of the Transvaal Com- 
mittee held on the 14th February, the 
following letter from Lord Shaftesbury was 
read declining to join the Committee, ‘ on 
principally the ground of the slave-hold- 
ing proclivities of the Boers.’ 

“You have done me the honour to ask 
my sympathy or support on the Transvaal 
question. I ever disliked the annexation, 
and, indeed, I fear anything in the shape of 
interference with an independent State, 
although’ the interference was undertaken 
for their benefit, and now, much as I desire 
a speedy and honourable peace, I can have 
no sympathy with the Boers—first, because 
they are a slave-holding body, and mani- 
festly desirous to maintain and extend their 
monstrous tyranny over the native popu- 
lation; secondly, because in the conduct of 
the war they have proved themselves to be 
far more savages than the Africans around 
them in the murder of Captain Elliott, and 
their foul treachery in the violation of a flag 
of truce. Could slavery be suppressed, and 
the freedom of the natives be secured in the 
Transvaal, I should rejoice never to hear of 
the Boers again in connection with the 
British Empire.—Suarresnvry.” 
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ANOTHER ADDRESS TO LORD 
| KIMBERLEY. 


As we go to press we have received. 


from our friend Mr. Chesson a copy of 
the excellent statement published on 
this subject by the Aborigines’ Pro- 
tection Society, and in form of an eight- 
page pamphlet. 

We regret that we have not space to 
quote largely from the very conclusive 
evidence brought forward in this ad- 
mirably-written address. Surely no one 
can really believe the Boers are as 
innocent in the matter as some of their 
sympathisers would wish to maintain. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson, M.P., having 
made, through the daily press, an offer 
to give £10 to any one who could prove 
that a single slave had been emanci- 
pated since the annexation of the ‘T'rans- 
vaal; and this as a challenge to the 
Address forwarded to Lord Kimberley 


by the Anti-Slavery Society, it may 
be interesting to note what the Abori- 
gines’ Protection Society say on this 
subject: ‘‘ With regard to the statement 
of the Boer Triumvirate, that since the 
annexation no slave has been liberated 
in the Transyaal because there were 
none, we must express our conviction 
that hundreds, if not thousands, of Kaf- 
fers now working on the farms of the 
Boers, were originally kidnapped, and 
are still held in domestic servitude.” 


We would submit that this is slavery. 
In the concluding paragraph we most 
heartily concur; it fully bears out the 
views of the Anti-Slavery Society in 
their Address. 

“We have no desire to say one word 
to limit the freedom of the white popu- 
lation of the Transyaal. 

“We, however, ask that equal con- 
sideration be paid to the rights of the 
natives; and we, therefore, earnestly 
beg to express our earnest hope that 
Her Majesty’s Government, in any new 
arrangements they may make for the 
administration of the Transvaal, will 
steadily keep in view the duties they 
owe to the coloured race.” 

The Native Policy of the Dutch Boers in the Trans- 


vaal, P.S. King, Canada Buildings, King Street 
Westminster. Vrice 3d. 
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SIR WILFRID LAWSON AND 
THE BOERS. 


The Morning Advertiser welcomes 
“‘ Sir Wilfrid Lawson in his new cha- 
racter as a betting man. He bets £10 
to nothing that not a slave was freed 
at the time of the Transvaal annexation. 
Sir Wilfrid is not likely to lose his 
money. When the Boers passed under 
the British rule, it was not our policy 
to free the serfs in whom Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson and the Transvaal Independence 
Committee are so little interested. 
That the Boers were slave-holders is 
one of those facts which admit of as 
little dispute as that the West India 
planters were. The reason is very 
simple of explanation. The Dutchman 
is lazy, and hired Jabour is dear. Un- 
paid servants were necessary. The result 
was that a ‘commando’ would be formed, 
a kraal surrounded, the adults shot 
down, and the children captured and 
registered as ‘apprentices.’ All this 
was perfectly well known to us when 
the Transvaal was annexed. But, for 
very obvious reasons, it was not at that 
time convenient to go into the ques- 
tion.” —-Pall Mall Gazette, 17th Feb., 
1881. 





Parliamentary. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE DEBATE 


ON THE ANNEXATION OF THE 
TRANSVAAL. 


House of Commons, Jan. 21st, 1881. 


Srr J. Luszocx said the native ques- 
tion was the real difficulty. But he 
could not think the annexation unjust. 
No one could read the South African 
newspapers without being convinced 
that the Boers behaved with great 
cruelty towards the natives. Sir Henry 
Barkly’s despatches contained numerous 
indignant letters with reference to the 
atrocities perpetrated. But the late 
Government of the South African Re- 
public had also organised a system of 
slavery, which not only ought to be 
condemned by every generous mind, but 
was in direct contravention to the Sand 
River Convention, in which we made 
the absence of slavery a condition of 
our recognition. As the Cape Argus 
said: ‘Slavery has occurred, not only 
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here and there, but as an unbroken 
practice has been one of the peculiar 
institutions of the country: mixed up 
with all its social and political life. It 
has been at the root of most of its wars. 
It has been carried on regularly even in 
times of peace. Waggon-loads 
of slaves have been conveyed from one 
end of the country to the other for sale, 
with the cognisance of and for the 
direct advantage of the highest officials.” 
Other local papers expressed themselves 
quite asstrongly. The German mission- 
aries were equally outspoken. The 
Rev. Mr. Ludorf, for instance, asserted 
“that on one occasion a number of 
native children, too young to be removed, 
had been collected in a heap, covered 
with long grass, and burnt alive; other” 
atrocities had also been committed.” 
Now, what was the condition of the 
Transvaal at the time of the annexation ? 
The country was about as large as 
France, and contained about 40,000 
white men and 800,000 natives. The 
800,000 natives, the original owners of 


‘the soil, surely ought to be considered, 


and they were bitterly opposed to Boer’ 
rule. Indeed, at the time of the annex- 
ation, the Boer Government had utterly 
collapsed. The country was in a state 
of anarchy, the treasury was empty, the 
salaries of the officials were unpaid, the 
Government had overdue bills which it 
was unable to meet, the military system 
had broken down, the Boers were split 
into factions, and were surrounded by 
a warlike and hostile population. 


Mr. ALDERMAN Fow ter said that 
from what was said by some persons, 
one would think that the Transvaal was 
a model republic. In 1852, the Colonial 
Office, which had previously claimed 
authority over those regions, entered 
into the treaty, in the first article of. 
which it was stipulated that no slavery 
should exist in the Transvaal. That 
article had been most grossly violated 
A system of slavery had been introduced, 
in atrocity second to none that ever 
existed in the world. The atrocities of 
the Boers made the surrounding natives 
so hostile that it was impossible for them 
to maintain their independence. What- 
ever they might say now, they were 
very glad to have the egis of British 
protection thrown over them. They. 
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were greatly indebted to English bay- 
onets. By the annexation we had be- 
come involved in their quarrels with the 
Zulus, which had led to a disastrous war. 
If the details which had been given of 
the insurrection were correct, he hoped 
no member would get up and defend 
the Boers, who had been all along a 
slave-holding and slave-trading race, 
justifying the eloquent language of 

r. Canning, that “its infant lips were 
stained with blood, and its whole history 
was one of rapacity, cruelty, and 
murder.” 

Mr. GtapsToneE said his own ac- 
count of the state of public opinion at 
the time of annexation would be that 
the Government of the day were sup- 
ported by a considerable majority of 
that House, and that there were indi- 
vidual members of the Liberal party 
who concurred in that policy, and only 
a limited portion of the Liberal party 
who expressed their dissent in the 
regular manner. However, while dis- 
approving of the annexation, they had a 
duty to themselves and to the country, 
and had to re the effect the ex- 
pression of their opinions would have 
on public interests. As to his “ repu- 
diation ” of the policy of the annexations 
made by the late Government in Cyprus 
and in the Transvaal, he would explain 
that the word “repudiate” did not ex- 
pene an intention to reverse a thing. 

or instance, he repudiated entirely the 
speech of the hon. gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Chaplin), but he could not undo 
that speech and prevent it from having 
been made. Still he repudiated the 
speech just as much as he repudiated 
the annexation of Cyprus and the Trans- 
vaal. To disapprove the annexation of 
a country was one thing, to abandon 
that annexation was another. By the 
annexation of the Transvaal we con- 
tracted new obligations. 

Mr. Grant Durr proceeded to read 
extracts from Blue-books, to show that 
we had all along offered the people of 
the Transvaal everything they could ask 
short of lawless and perilous inde- 
pendence. In the month of April the 
present Government had to consider 
what course to take, and it came to the 
conclusion that although it thought the 
annexation a very great error in policy, 
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yet to restore that country. to its old 
anarchy would have been at least as 
great and a less excusable error. It was 
all very well to say that if the Govern- 
ment had instantly withdrawn from the 
Transvaal there would not have been 
the present trouble; but probably far 
worse troubles would have come in other 
forms. The new Government, however, 
put in the forefront of their Transvaal 
policy their desire to give the country 
self-government, and the foremost men 
in the Transvaal had by their speeches 
[which he quoted] shewn that they re- 
cognised this. He contended that the 
position of the British Government was 
perfectly understood in the country. The 
simple truth was, that the persons who 
had revolted against the Government of 
the Queen were not fighting so much 
against her Government as against all 
Governments It was precisely the same 
spirit of lawlessness which broke out 
against the Government of President 
Burgers. When the Transvaal papers 
which he had laid upon the tables were 
in the hands of hon. members, they 
would see that phrases about nationality 
and independence, and so forth, went a 
very little way, and that the question 
was, How was the Government of 40,000 
whites and 800,000 blacks, scattered 
over a territory larger than France, to be 
provided for without inflicting intoler- 
able inconvenience, not to say misery, 
upon all South Africa? Let those 
defend the annexation of the Transvaal 
who annexed it in 1877, instead of 
allowing it to fall into our hands, as it 
would have done before long, as a 
troublesome inheritance, no doubt, but 
not a painful one. The Government 
had to deal with things as it found them, 
and not as it would have wished to find 
them. 





SENHOR JOAQUIM NABUCO. 

We have the pleasure to announce 
the arrival in England of Senhor Joa- 
quim Nabuco, Member of the Bra- 
zilian Parliament, and President of the 
newly-formed Brazilian Anti-Slavery 
Society. 

Senhor Nabuco, following in the 
steps of his late father, Senator Nabuco, 
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has for some time been actively engaged 
in the agitation now going on in Braz‘] 
for the emancipation of the slaves, of 
whom there are nearly A MILLION AND 
A HALF. 

We understand that Senhor Nabuco’s 
visit to England is in connection with 
the anti-slavery movement, in which, we 
trust, he will receive the hearty co- 
operation of all friends of the cause in 


England. 
This distinguished visitor has already 
visited Lisbon and Madrid, in both of 


which capitals he was cordially weleomed 
and was afforded an opportunity of 


stating in public his views with regard 
to Emancipation. 

From El Democrata, of Madrid, under 
date January 23rd, we translate a few 
sentences of a report of Senhor Nabuco’s 
reception in that city. 


“This afternoon took place, in the 
hall of the Academia Matritense de Le- 
gislacion y Jurisprudencia, the meeting 
convened by the Abolition Society to 
welcome Senhor Nabuco, the indefatiga- 
ble advocate for the abolition of 
slavery in Brazil, and one of the most 
illustrious of the Liberal party. The 
Brazilian deputy is one of the most elo- 
quent orators that we remember to 
have heard, accustomed as we are to 
hear the most famous orators of the 
Spanish tribune. His eloquence is en- 
hanced by natural gifts. A commanding 
figure, a sympathetic expression, a good 
voice, and the freshness of youth, enable 
him at once to claim the attention of his 
hearers, whilst he describes the condition 
of slavery with all the enthusiasm of a 
philanthropist and the calmness of a 
statesman. This speech, when published, 
as we hope it will be, will form one of 
the most brilliant pages in the annals of 
the Spanish Abolition Society. Several 
members of the Society heartily re- 
sponded to the aspirations so eloquently 
uttered by Senhor Nabuco for the com- 
plete extinction of slavery throughout 
the world, the only result with which 
abolitionists can be satisfied.” 

The account of Senhor Nabuco’s 


flattering reception by the Portuguese 
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Chamber of Deputies, by whom he 
was invited to take a seat in the body of 
the House, had not reached us when we 
went to press. 

We heartily tender our welcome 
to this distinguished member of the 
Brizilian Parliament, and trust that his 
visit to Europe will be productive of 
much good to the enslaved popu- 
ation of Brazil. 











THE SLAVE TRADE IN THE 
SOUDAN. 


The following correspondence on this 
subject has appeared in the Zimes:— 


“This is a busy time of the year to ask 
for a rectification of fact, but the importance 
of the subject matter is my excuse. 

* On the 27th of October last there appear- 
ed in various London papers a statement 
furnished by the secretary of the Anti-Slavery 
Society, on the authority of a well-known 
African traveller, which professed to be a 
report of an eye witness upon the present 
state of the slave-trade in the Soudan. 
The eye-witness was an Austrian artist of 
the name of Buchta, and the report was to 
the effect that the slave-trade was carried on 
openly, and that Egyptian officers, mudirs, 
and governors were deeply implicated in it. 
Two bands of slaves were stated to have been 
seen in June, 1880, and the passage-tickets of 
one lot, which was being conveyed by water, 
were said to be signed by Raouf Pasha, the 
Present Governor-General of the Soudan. 

‘When Mr. Buchta, whose journey was 
in Gordon Pasha’s time saw this statement, 
he at once wrote to the Deputy-Governor 
of the Soudan (a German by birth) a letter 
which contains the following comment upon 
the alleged facts :— 

(Translation.) 


*T have not communicated to the person 
who forwarded the statement of Mr. Allen, 
either verbally or in writing the things that 
have been published. He put them into the 
shape of a report from me, having obtained 
them of a friend with whom I talked. It was 
far from my mind to give the facts the con- 
struction that Raouf Pasha was responsible 
for them, the less so as the majority of them 
fall into the period of Gordon Pasha’s go- 
vernment. For instanee, I did not meet the 
slave caravan in June, 1880, but in May, 
1878, and the atrocities of Ibrahim Fousi 
cannot be put to Raouf Pasha’s account (he 
was dismissed by Gordon Pasha). I simply 
expressed my doubts that the present Go- 
vernor-General would be able to put an end 
to an institution like slavery that has grown 
into habits of so many thousands.’ 

“The Egyptian Government has to bear 
much hostile criticism in this matter of sla- 
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very, but the keenest friend of liberty will 
not wish that it should lie under any impu- 
tation that is not founded on fact. The 
crusade against slavery is most unpopular 
among the mass of people in Egypt. It 
is hard that it should also be hampered by 
errors of fact in Europe. The Khedive him- 
self is thoroughly in earnest. Whether he 
will succeed in the face of local opinion and 

rejudice remains to be seen. Those who 
Sow the country best maintain that success 
will only come by the adoption of extreme 
measures. The evil, they say, must be sud- 
denly stamped out; it cannot be gradually 
eradicated. The trade will continue until 
the demand for slaves is made to cease. A 
decree of abolition is the only true remedy. 
It is stated that the Khedive also holds this 
view. But he would need the support of 
England in what all Egyptians would call a 
revolutionary measure.” 


“ To the Editor of The Times. 


“ Sir —In reply to the letter from Alex- 
andria which appeared in Zhe Times of to- 
day, I have only to state that I have received 
from Herr Buchta a long letter upon this 
subject, dated Berlin, December 27, 1880. I 
cannot trouble you with the whole of this 
letter, but Herr Buchta, after stating that it 
was by no means his purpose to hold Raouf 
Pasha responsible for all the facts contained 
in his report, goes on to say :— 

“The answer of Raouf Pasha is astonish- 
ing. A refutation, especially if it be of an 
official character, ought to give facts against 
facts, and not bring fresh accusations. . . 
If Raouf Pasha says that all which has been 
mentioned is the fault of his predecessors, 
he has forgotton that in my report there is 
also an account of the presence in a barque 
of little negro children who are carried away 
by bigoted Hadjis as their servants, and that 
= passage tickets were sealed with his own 
8 


Herr Buchta’s report, written in German, 
describing the above circumstance, of which 
he was an eye-witness in June, 1880, can be 
seen at this office. 

“I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
“Cuartes H. Aten, Secretary. 
“ British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
“55, New Broad Street, EC., Feb. 1.” 





As the truth of Herr Buchta’s report 
(published in ‘“ Reporter,” November, 
1880, p. 117) has been impugned, we 
venture to print a translation of Dr. 
Schweinfurth’s letter transmitting that 
report to us :— 


“When I read the above I could 
scarcely believe my eyes. Is it pos- 
sible so few changes have taken place 
during the ten years of my absence 
from Soudan that my most able suc- 
cessor can name places and allege facts 
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and abuses which are exactly the same 
as those to be found in the chapter on 
slave trade of my book, ‘’The Heart of 
Africa,’ published six years ago. Un- 
fortunately, this is too true. The 
Governor of Joschoda on the White 
Nile still levies his infamous toll of 
two dollars a head. The slaves are 
still unshipped at Kalackla or Kana in 
order to avoid Khartum. The slave 
transports are still to be met with at 
Hetennuck going down the river to- 
wards Berber; and, worst of all, there 
is Djedda, incorrigible Djedda! with 
its consuls. The cause of philanthropy 
seems well nigh desperate ; the world 
seeks helplessly for the most effectual 
means of crushing slave trade, but it 
seems to me not so difficult to find the 
right ones in a country like Egypt, 
which does not lack regulated institu- 
tions and a high degree of Government 
authority (things which, for instance, 
in the Turkish Empire, exist only in a 
much smaller degree). To touch on 
one cardinal point only, I will draw the 
reader’s attention to that wonderful 
(phenomenal) immunity from punish- 
ment (in Egypt) with regard to most 
offences clashing with the treaty con- 
cluded with England on August 4th, 
1877. What is the good of any laws 
if no retributive Nemesis stands by 
their side? They are but a sword ina 
rusty sheath if they do not terrify the 
evil-doer. This makes itself more par- 
ticularly felt in this country where any 
good quality in a government officer is 
usually not the result of either educa- 
tion or religion, of principle or senti- 
ment. As in the civil life of the 
Orientals, friendship is not based on 
esteem, honour, or conscience, but on 
respect of power, be it that of autho- 
rity or that of money, on fear in one 
word, so, only to a greater extent, are 
also the relations between the state and 
its servants. Except by Gordon Pasha 
or Gessi, and the other European 
governors appointed by that heroic 
man, who ought to have become a re- 
generator of Soudan, no subordinate in 
Egypt has ever been seriously punished 
by his chief in affairs concerning slavery. 
As result of the treaty with England, 
proper officers for the control of the slave 
trade were established in the four prin- 
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‘pal towns of Egypt, viz., in Alexandria, 
Cuiro, Fantah, wo Siut ; but what was 
the conduct of the Pashas and Beys, 
named Directors thereof? The one in 
Siut took no notice whatever of a slave 
caravan which drove its evil trade at 
the gates of the city, never even re- 
ported thereon. And what was the 
punishment that befell Daramanli Pasha? 
He was appointed to another place! 
Of his being brought before court- 
martial nothing has ever been heard 
since then here in Cairo, although it 
was so ordered by the decree of the 
Khedive which Lord Granville had 
called a success, on 7th June to the 
deputation of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, and which gave 
a more favourable colouring to the 
news received from Egypt by the 
Foreign Office than represented by the 
deputation. If, to begin with, all Go- 
vernments, and that of England in 
particular, were to insist on the well- 
deserved punishment of every offender 
against the slave treaty, would not all 
Soudan, all Egypt, tremble at the ven- 
geance of the friends of humanity. 
All would then change, whilst now all 
remains as it has ever been. Egypt, 
that old house of bondage, is now, as 
ever, the prop of slave trade in Africa, 
and the people are far from seeing any 
crime in slave capture, any shame in 
slave trade. or any injustice in slaye 
owning. 

(Signed) ‘Dr. G. ScHWEINFURTH. 
“ Catro, 11th Oct., 1880.” 


THE SLAVE-TRADE. 


We have pleasure in reprinting from 
the “‘ Egyptian Gazette” the following 
interesting letter from one who is known 
as acompetent and impartial observer :— 


“The interest at present taken by the 
public here and in Europe in the attempts 
that are being made by Egypt to fulfil her 
engagement to suppress the traffiic in Slaves, 
must be my excuse for asking you to find 
a space in your journal for a few notes hur- 
riedly put together from correspondence 
which I have received from people intimately 
acquainted with the Red Sea and its slave 
traffic. You have already described and 
given in detail the measures which have 
been taken by the ‘Service for the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade’ under the energetic 
and able leadership of Count della Sala, 
and we have been shewn, by Count della Sala 
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himself, the reason why the Trade cannot 
be cut short, but will, in spite of the utmost 
energy and vigilance of all the available force 
and talent which can be brought to bear on 
it, drag along its existence for probably a 
long time to come, though the Count is in 
hopes that he will ultimately arrive at the 
great desideratum of its total suppression. 
Thus has been shewn what has been done ; 
my purpose is now to shew what has not 
been done. 

“ The slaves who, stolen from the Soudan 
provinces, are carried down the Nile valley 
to be sold in Egypt form but a very small item 
in the total number of slaves stolen from 
these provinces, while the outlets for the 
other and greater part, viz., the whole 
coast of the Red Sea, the Gulf of Tajurrah 
and the Somali coast of the Gulf of Aden 
remain comparatively unguarded. I say 
comparatively, because measures though 
very inadequate and perhaps illusory have 
been taken to guard them. 

“We cannot accept the Red Sea trade as 
utterly suppressed, merely because the en- 
thusiastic governor of Souakin and Masso- 
wah says that it is, and adduces as evidence 
that he, on his first trip through his new 
satrapy, met with a few cases of trading in 
slaves, but did not punish any of the delin- 
quents. In fact, it is well known to the Au- 
thorities at Aden that the slave dealing of 
the pilgrim season is just as brisk as former- 
ly, if not more so. And how could it be 
otherwise? If, as Count della Sala shews, 
that with a special force and chiefs who have 
nothing to do but devote their whole energies 
and attention to putting down the traffic 
over a small extent of territory (from As- 
souan to the Sea Coast) the absolute ex- 
tinction of the slave trade is nearly an im- 
possibility, how much greater will the 
difficulty be when we consider that in the 
northern part of the Red Sea the trade is 
looked after only by a Governor, who has his 
hands very full with the official work of his 
province, which is a very difficult one to 
govern, consisting of so many different 
Bedouin elements with their blood feuds and 
constant quarrels. As the coast of the Red 
Sea is so much greater than the whole of 
Count della Sala’s district, and is without a 
special officer of required capacity and 
special force devoted to the extinction of the 
traffic, it is only to be expected that the Slave 
Trade will flourish there still. 

“In the Southern districts of Tadjurrah 
and Zeila, Aboo-Bekr Pasha and his fifty sons 
are still to the fore, and there is news of the 
Galla trade being more flourishing than ever, 
and we certainly must conclude that none of 
the Aboo-Bekr family, at least, will ever lift 
hand or foot to stop the trade, in fact it is 
well known to Captain Hunter, Political 
Agent at Aden, that the whole of the lu- 
crative trade in Galla girls and eunuchs (we 
may say, the whole of the Galla trade) is in 
the hands of this family of ruffians. Aboo- 
Bekr, as is notorious, has made his fortune 
in the trade, and the numerous members of 
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his hopeful family are in a fair way to make 
theirs. In one of the expeditions sent down 
the Red Sea, Dr. Lowe caught two of his sons 
red handed, but was obliged to release them, 
being the sons of Aboo-Bekr, the Governor 
of the district. ; 
ae from more positive information 
whiodl tan be supplied, there can be no doubt 
that the Soudani and Central African subjects 
of the Khedive are still being torn from their 
homes, that districts are being depopulated, 
that harm is being done which it will take 
centuries to amend, and that these unhappy 
wretches are being shipped, not in a whole- 
sale manner, as hitherto, but in smal) batches 
and continuously, to foreign slave-holding 
countries, Persia, Arabia, Asia Minor, '&c. 

“‘ Much has been done, but special measures 
have been taken with regard to a very small 
branch only of the nefarious trade, and the 
great trunk of outflow has been unwittingly 
overlooked. 


“The best means of stopping traffic on the 
Red Sea Coast must be left to those possessing 
special knowledge and capacity. Souakin 
has also been suggested, since support and 
assistance might be given by the appoint- 
ment there, as English Consul, of someone 
possessing knowledge of the ways of the 
trade, the habits of the people and their 
language, to enable him to gain information 
at first hand, and if there are many such as 
Abboo-Bekr and his fifty sons the work 
to be done is by no means light. 


“ Another thing which has not been done, 
the demand has not been stopped. Stop the 
demand, and the mutilation shambles at 
M Badr, on the gulf of Tadjurrah must close, 
and the slaughter of human Ao for the 
excessive mortality can be called nothing 
else, must cease. Let us hear no more of the 
sophisticated argument about the comfort 
and well-being of domestic slaves. We here 
in Egypt do not doubt it; we see them com- 
fortable and well cared for, but that is no 
argument against putting a stop to the ne- 
farious trade which domestic slavery en- 
co and requires for its supply, with all 
attendant demoralization, suffering, cruelty, 
mutilation, &c. ; 

“ Let the enlightened ruler of Egypt set 
the example by declaring every slave in his 
land, after a certain date, contraband, the 
law against which to be strictly executed 
and the contravention publicly proved. Then 
the encouragement to slave trade so far as 
Egypt is concerned would stop. True, the 
supply coming to Egypt is not large com- 
pared with the grand total exported, but 
the slave dealers will have to be shown that 
a slave holding country is sincere in what it 
professes and not driven to it by force from 
without.” 

“Tam, &e., 
“J. M. 
* Alexandria, E., 28th December, 1880.” 
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ABYSSINIA AND EGYPT. 


Tue following letter from Colonel 
Gordon will have lost none of its in- 
terest although a telegram has since 
been published from Egypt, saying that 
the envoys had left for Abyssinia, and 
were taking back with them a Coptic 
archbishop or Abouna. The vexed ques- 
tion of granting a seaport to Abyssinia 
has not yet been settled, and we cannot 
believe in any lasting peace until this 
gross injustice has been set right. How 
cana country prosper that is hermetically 
sealed from all contact with the outer 
world ? 


(“To the Editor of the Times.) 


“Sir,—A telegram has been ae to 
the effect that the King of Abyssinia has 
sent envoys to Cairo to treat for peace. 

‘‘ Abyssinia has been forcenturiesa Christian 
nation. They have the Scriptures, in which 
they are well instructed; they are free from 
the vices of Oriental nations; and are a fine 
manly set of people. They have a right to 
claim the sympathies of Christian nations ; 
for, however dimly the candle of their church 
has burnt, it is still alight, and has been 
kept so, in spite of the frequent invasions of 
their Mussulman neighbours—and that with- 
out aid from the churches of Christendom. 

“‘ Lord Napier could say how deeply he and 
his army were indebted to Prince Kassai 
(now King Johanni) for the help this Prince 
gave him in our war against Theodore. It 
is, then, to be hoped that in any negotiations 
between Abyssinia and Egypt—in which our 
Government must necessarily be consulted— 
no partial bias should be shown towards 
Egypt, for any progress that may have been 
made has been from the effects of coercion. 

“The question of dispute is the territory of 
Bogos, which was taken from Abyssinia by 
Munzinger in 1869 or 1870. The Egyptian 
Government declare that to give it k 
would be an infringement of the Sultan’s 
firman, by which no part of the territory of 
E oo yn ceded; but this does not hold 
good, for Bogos is not Egyptian territory ; 
and besides this, as the Egyptian Govern- 
ment never reported its annexation to the 
Porte, the Porte never knew of its acqui- 
sition. 

“ Bogos is a small territory, and is on the 
spur of the Abyssinian highlands. Its reve- 
nue is £700 a year, when it is collected, which 
it has not been for the last four fyears. 
The retention of Bogos by the Egyptians 
costs £12,000 a year; therefore it ought to 
be given back both in the interests of justice 
and of Egypt, or else the tian Govern- 
ment ought to compound for its occupation 
by paying a tribute to the King, or to pro- 
pose its purchase from him. In reality, this 
tract of land is worthless to Egypt, except 
in the single instance of the telegraph, 
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which, passing through it, joins Massowa to 
the telegraphs of Egypt. Now this could 
be as well done by a line along the sea-shore 
from Massowa to Suakin. No trade passes 
through Bogos from the Soudan; the trade 
of the Soudan passes out by Suakin. 

“The next question is one which interests 
the commerce of a vast country, and that is 
the question of a port for Abyssinia. The 
objection to giving the Abyssinians a port is 
that they are too savage a people. They are 
not likely to become less savage by being 
isolated as they noware. If the Customs 
Dues at Massowa were examined, it would be 
seen that they are mainly composed of mer- 
chandise going and coming from Abyssinia. 
As for Egyptian trade, there is scarcely any. 
The port of Annesley Bay, which the King 
desires, with the small territory around it 
sufficient to give him an exit, pays £100 a 
year to Egypt. It is a question if it belongs 
to Egypt; we once held it, and the French 
have claimed it in past times. It would be 
only fair to let the King have an exit, the 
same as Montenegro has. 


“ The other question is the demand of the 
King for an Archbishop, an Abouna. The 
Church of Abyssinia has for centuries taken 
this Abouna from the Coptic Church at 
Alexandria. This is important, as it is only 
the Abouna who can ordain priests; and so, 
by the difficulties between the Governments, 
the King has been without any ordinations 
for years. 


“The Egyptians have a great objection to 
the concession of a port, because they have, 
as one of the signs of the Last Day, the 
yy me of Mahomet, that the Caaba will 

destroyed by the Abyssinians; but as 
that destruction will be the sign of the close 
age of the Last Day, it can make no 
real difference to Egypt. 


“Mahomet denounced judgment on his 
co-religionists if they ever attacked the 
Abyssinians, and this was in consequence 
of the protection afforded his family when 
he, Mahomet, was persecuted by the Koreish. 


C. G. GORDON. 
January 1st. 





KING M’TESA. 


REPORTED SACRIFICE OF FIVE 
HUNDRED LIVES. 


WE regret to learn from a trust- 
worthy source, that King M’tesa has 
lately caused to be sacrificed 5v0 human 
beings in order to appease the anger of 
his gods! 

(The following is from the Pall Mall Gazette). 

“A Khartoum correspondent of the Aus- 
trian Monatschrift for the East, M. L. Hansal, 


sends some interesting notes on doings in 
North Africa. He confirms Dr. Emin Bey’s 
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statements with regard to King M’tesa, to 
which we recently referred, and thinks it 
quite time that the “ Uganda-Schwindel,” 
originated by Mr. Stanley, were exploded in 
Europe. It seems that King M’tesa pro- 
mised to send to Khartoum 8,000 kilogram. 
mes of Ivory to pay the expenses of the 
ambassadors who came to this country some 
months ago with Messrs. Felkin and Wilson, 
of the Church Missionary Society ; but not a 
kilo has been received, and M’tesa, according 
to Emin Bey, has no intention of sending 
any. How the ambassadorial expenses were 
paid, or if they were paid at all, the corres- 
pondent does not say. He gives a curious 
letter from M’tesa to Dr. Emin Bey (who is 
Governor of the Egyptian Soudan), written in 
English by Mr. Pearson, of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, at the wily Uganda poten- 
tate’s dictation. Now you are a great 
man, the letter concludes, you must send 
your friend M’tesa a present: a good gun to 
shoot birds with, also some powder, shot, 
caps, and bullets ; also some red woollencloth, 
some tarbooshes, some red shoes, some ma- 
dapolam, and some stockings. Evidently 
the King has not yet got the length of the 
nether badge of civilization.” 








Correspondence. 





GARRISON AND HIS TIMES. 


(To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery 
Reporter.) 


Dear Sir,—At page 153 of the Reporter 
I observe with regret, and some surprise, the 
following passage: “‘ Mr. Garrison’s thorough- 
ness in the cause of IMMEDIATE EMANCIPATION 
brought him into collision with the amiable 
but selfish class who advocated the coloni- 
zation scheme.’”’ Selfish people can hardly 
be amiable; but is it fair to describe as 
selfish persons who laboured in the cause of 
Negro Emancipation by different means, 
but with no less zeal and disinterestedness 
than Garrison himself? I remember, with 
too much pain, the bitter controversies of 
fifty years ago to wish to revive them. The 
Colonizationists believed that their plan was 
the only way of abolishing Slavery in the 
United States without civil war, and that if 
abolition could be forced upon the South, 
the negroes would be no better off than 
before. Whether their opinions were right 
or wrong, they were as sincere, and as little 
the result of selfishness, as those of the ad- 
vocates of immediate abolition. Perhaps 
the emancipated slaves are as well off in 
Liberia as they are, after a civil war, in the 
Southern States of America. 


Winscombe. THEODORE CoMPTON. 


Norr.—If half the statements we receive of the treat- 
ment of the freed colored population of the Southern 
States are true, we should think they are much better 
off in Liberia; but Liberia will not h® © the colored 
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population of the States. Garrison’s indictment against 
the Colonization Society, if true, and it appeared to be 
so, would seem to justify the term of “selfish” as 
applied by our Reviewer. He says : “‘ The Society was 
pledged not to oppose the system of slavery, it apolo- 
gised for slavery and slave-holders, recognised property 
in slaves, was the enemy of immediate abolition, was 
nourished by fear and selfishness, aimed at the utter 
expulsion of the blacks, disparaged the free blacks: 
and denied the possibility of elevating blacks in that 
country, and lastly it deceived and misled the nation.” 
Epiror.—Vide Garrison and His Times, page 114, 


THE PORTUGUESE AND SLAVERY 
IN BRAZIL. 


To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery 
Reporter. 


Caixa, 26, Rio Grand do Sul, 
Brazil, S. Am., 15th, Nov. 1880. 


Dear Srr,—I sent you the last 
number of my paper which contains an 
article taken from a paper of Oporto in 
regard to the action of the Portuguese 
Vice-Consul of this city. I may add 
that these slaves offered £115 for their 
freedom, which was the product of a 
subscription made by some Brazilians 
to that effect, and that the Vice-Consul 
accepted that amountand gave them their 
freedom. I still trust that you will be 
able to move the Portuguese Govern- 
ment to forbid the practice. 

But here is another case. 

The Spanish Consul-General in Rio 
de Janeiro having been consulted by 
the Spanish Consul of Pelotas, a neigh- 
bouring city, about the slave of an 
estate belonging to a Spanish citizen, 
he answered as follows :— 

“The slave in question, a woman, 
who belongs to the estate, can and 
should be sold, because she is included 
in Act 24 of Consular Convention in 
force between Spain and Brazil.” 


Yours yery truly, 
EMANUEL VANORDEN. 


Reviews. 


THE PERSONAL LIFE OF DAVID 
LIVINGSTONE, LL.D., D.C.L., 
BY WILLIAM GARDEN 
BLAIKIE, D.D., LL.D.* 


“The purpose of this work is to make 
the world better acquainted with the 
character of Livingstone.’ 

















* London, JouN Muzray, 1880. 
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These are the opening words of Dr. 
Blaikie’s preface, and the purpose there- 
in announced is faithfully carried out. 
No one can rise from a perusal of this 
most interesting book without feeling 
more intimately acquainted with the 
views, life, and thought of one of the 
bravest and best of Britain’s sons. 

Livingstone’s missionary work and 
the lines of travel that he has stamped 
with patient tread upon the African 
continent from shore to shore, and in 
and out amongst the great lakes, are 
well known to the English people by his 
published journals—the last of which, 
continued up to his lonely death in the 
swamps of Bangweolo, appeared only 
six years ago, and are still read with 
unabated interest. The present volume 
will not detract from, but will rather add 
to, what has been already made public, 
for we here see the man himself, the 
sturdy Scot of humble origin, but with 
a moral and religious nature that showed 
him to be not only marked with the 
‘‘ suinea’s stamp,’ but to be made of 
the very “‘ gowd’”’ itself. 

Livingstone’s family came from Ulva, 
a basaltic island on the west coast of 
Argyllshire. His grandfather emigrated 
from this wild spot to Blantyre near 
Glasgow, and there worked in a cotton 
factory. All his sons except one 
became either soldiers or sailors during 
the French war. The one who remained 
at home was Neil, the father of David 
Livingstone. 

This worthy man was a tea-dealer, a 
man of stern probity and deep religious 
feeling, a truly spiritually-minded and 
earnest Christian, and a firm tee-totaller. 
In early life he was apprenticed as a 
tailor to David Hunter, who came of a 
good Covenanter stock, and was a devout 
and intelligent man. Neil Livingstone 
did not care for this kind of work, but 
as in so many other cases, the finger of 
Providence could afterwards be seen 
bringing untold good out of what would 
seem to be only evil. David Hunter had 
a daughter named Agnes, who kept her 
father’s house after the death of her 
mother, and this young girl in time 
became the wife of Neil Livingstone, 
and the mother of David, the African 
missionary and traveller. Livingstone 
was proud of his humble origin, and 
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spoke often of “my own order, the 
honest poor,” to whom also he was ever 
ready to hold out a helping hand. He 
was born March 19th, 1813, and we 
have been thus particular in describing 
his family in order that our readers may 
realise the great difficulties and draw- 
backs with which this remarkable man 
had to contend in early life. Working 
in a factory at Blantyre for many years, 
from six m the morning till eight at 
night, there was small opportunity for 
acquiring much knowledge of men or 
books. Yet he contrived to read a great 
deal, and to fill his mind with useful 
knowledge, which fitted him to com- 
mence his medical studies in 1836. How 
did he find the money to pay the cost of 


- his education in Glasgow? He worked 


hard at the Blantyre mill after the ses- 
sion closed in April, and thus saved 
enough money to enable him to half 
starve through the following session. 
This indomitable spirit carried Living- 
stone through all obstacles, and at length 
made him successful in his application 
to the London Missionary Society, who 
provisionally accepted the young enthu- 
siast in 1838. China was the field chosen 
by David, but the opium war frustrated 
this plan, and a meeting with the cele- 
brated missionary, Mr., now Dr. Moffat, 
determined his course to Africa. Our 
limited space prevents our following 
Livingstone’s carzer as a missionary and 
as as explorer, though this is of little 
consequence, since his own published 
diaries have long been before the world. 


SLAVE-TRADE IN AFRICA. 


We shall confine our remarks principally 
to the important influence that the great 
traveller had upon the slave-trade which 
was desolating the fairest regions of the 
African continent. Until his indomi- 
table spirit and energy burst through 
those barriers which had shut up the 
whole of the interior to all except the 
slave-hunter and his ruffian bands, the 
people of England had no idea of the 
extent to which the slave-trade was 
carried on. His revelations and graphic 
descriptions of the cruelties that were 
continually perpetrated in Africa, sent 
a thrill of horror throughout the whole 
of Europe, and stimulated numbers of 
brave men to direct their attention to the 
lifting up of that thick curtain, woven of 
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blood and crime, which for centuries had 
made Africa the “ Dark Continent,” of 
the world, and through whose thick 
folds David Livingstone was the first 
white man that had been able to pene- 
trate from shore to shore. 


THE BOERS AND SLAVERY. 


His first attempts to burst through 
this barrier were violently resisted, and 
seriously hindered, so that he was all 
but driven back in despair. And by 
whom were those hostile demonstrations 
made? Not by savage African chief- 
tains, steeped for centuries in all the 
cruel bigotries of heathenism, but by 
the white settlers of Southern Africa— 
men who professed to worship Him who 
had commanded His disciples to ‘ Go 
into all the world and preach the Gospel 
to every creature.”” Those men were 
the Dutch-descended Boers, who had 
trekked inland from the Cape Colony in 
order that they might avoid British in- 
terference with their insatiable lust for 
enslaving and oppressing the native 
races. 

At the present time when these same 
Boers have taken up arms against Eng- 
land in order to regain their indepen- 
dence, it may be interesting to note how 
these slave-holding colonists treated the 
brave missionary who went single handed 
into their territories in order to raise 
the down-trodden natives from the 
darkness of Paganism into the light of 
the Gospel of Christ. 

Naturally enough they regarded him 
as an obstacle in their path of oppres- 
sion and conquest, and their hostility 
was not slow to reveal itself. 

In 1846 we first hear of Livingstone’s 
intense disgust at the conduct of the 
Boers. He and his young wife, Mary 
Moffat, a worthy helpmeet for one who 
was to do such brave deeds in Africa, 
were settled amongst the Bakwains in 
the Transvaal. Here he found that the 
Boers had taken possession of nearly all 
the fountains, so that the natives lived 
in the country only on sufferance, and 
in return for this privilege the chiefs 
were compelled to furnish the emigrants 
with as much free labour as they re- 
quired—a true system of slavery. Cattle 
were forcibly seized by the Dutch, and 
if these latter went to war with any of 
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their neighbours the natives were com- 
pelled to assist them, and like Uriah, 
the Hittite, they were placed in the 
forefront of the battle, and thus en- 
countered all the disasters of the war, 
whilst the Dutch seized upon the whole 
of the spoil. 

In 1851 the idea of trying to stop the 
slave-trade then practised by the Mako- 
lolo settlers and other tribes amongst 
whom he resided, seems first to have 
taken firm possession of Livingstone’s 
mind. He conceived the plan of open- 
ing up the country for legitimate com- 
merce, and thus striking a blow at the 
national evil. This was the cause of 
the long journeys which he now deter- 
mined to undertake, and this also 
brought him more and more into colli- 
sion with the slave-holding Boers. 


THE BOERS DESTROY LIVINGSTNOE’S 
HOUSE. 


Their hostility soon broke out into 
violence, and a wicked attempt to get 
rid once for all of the disagreeable 
missionary. We are tempted to quote 
the account of this act of atrocity in 
full. 

“ Tt was not till the 8th of June, 1852, that 
Livingstone left the Cape. His wagon was 
loaded to double the usual weight, from his 
good nature in taking everybody’s packages. 
His oxen were lean, and he was too poor to 
provide better. He reached Griqua town on 
the 15th August, and Kuruman a fortnight 
later. Many things had occasioned unex- 
pected delay, and the last crowning deten- 
tion was caused by the breaking down of a 
wheel. It turned ont, however, that these 
delays were probably the means of saving 
his life. Had they not occurred he would 
have reached Kolobeng in August. But this 
was the very time when the commando of the 
Boers, numbering 600 colonists, and many 
natives besides, were busy with the work of 
death and destruction. Had he been at 
Kolobeng, Pretorius would probably have 
executed his threat of killing him; at the 
least he would have been deprived of all the 
property that he carried with him, and his 
projected enterprise would have been 
~— a an end. 

n a letter to his wife, Livingstone gives 

full details of the horrible outrage ~ e- 

ee shortly before by the Boers at Kolo- 
ng. 

“ Kuruman, 20th September, 1852. Alon 
with this I send you a long letter; this T 
write in order’to give you the latest news. 
The Boers gutted our house at Kolobeng ; 
they brought four wagons down and took 
away sofa, table, bed, all the crockery, your 
desk (I hope it had nothing in it. Have you 
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the letters ?), smashed the wooden chairs, 
took away the iron ones, tore out the leaves 
of all the books, and scattered them in front 
of the house, smashed the bottles containing 
medicines, windows, oven doors, took away 
the smith’s bellows, anvil, all the tools, in fact 
every thing worth taking: three corn mills, 
a bag of coffee, for which I paid six pounds, 
and lots of coffee, tea, and sugar, which the 
gentlemen who went to the north left; took 
all our cattle, and Paul’s and Mebalwe’s. 
They then went up to Limane, went to church: 
morning and afternoon, and heard Mebalwe 
preach. After the second service they told 
Sechele that they had come to fight, because 
he allowed Englishmen to proceed to the 
north, though they had repeatedly ordered 
him not to do so. He replied that he was 
a man of peace, that he could not molest 
Englishmen, because they had never done 
him any harm, and always treated him well. 
In the morning they commenced firing on 
the town with swivels, and set fire to it. 
The heat forced some of the women to flee, 
the men to huddle together on the small hill 
in the middle of the town; the smoke pre- 
vented them seeing the Boers, and the cannon 
killed many, sixty (60), Bakwains. The Boers 
then came near to kill and destroy them all, 
but the Bakwains killed thirty-five (35), and 
many horses. They fought the whole day, 
but the Boers could not dislodge them. They 
9 firing in the evening, and then the 
Bakwains retired on account of having no 
water. The above sixty are not all men; 
women and children are anong the slain. 
The Boers were 600, and they had 700 natives 
with them. All the corn is burned. Parties 
went out and burned Bangwaketse town, and 
swept off ail the cattle. Sebub’s cattle are 
all gone. All the Bakhatla cattle gone. 
Neither Bangwaketse nor Bakhatla fired a 
shot. All the corn burned of the whole 
three tribes. Everything edible is taken 
from them. How will they live? They told 
Sechele that the queen had given off the land 
to them, and henceforth they were the 
masters,—had abolished chieftainship. Sir 
Harry Smith tried the same, and England has 
paid two millions of money to catch one 
chief, and he is still as free as the winds of 
heaven. How will it end? I don’t know, 
but I will tell you the beginning. There are 
two parties of Boers gone to the lake. These 
will, to a dead certainty, be cut off. They 
amount to thirty-six men. Parties are sent 
now in pursuit of them. The Bakwains will 
plunder and murder the Boers without mercy, 
and by and by the Boers will ask the English 
Government toassist them to put down rebel- 
lion, and of this rebellion I shall have, of 
course, to bear the blame. They often ex- 
— a wish to get hold of me. I wait 

ere a little in order to get information when 
the path is clear. Kind Providence detained 
me from falling into the very thick of it. 
God will preserve me still. He has work for 
me or He would have allowed me to go in 
just when the Boers were there. We shall 
remove more easily now that we are lightened 
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of our furniture. They have taken away 
our sofa. I never had a good rest on it. 
We had only got it ready when we left. 
Well, they can’t have taken away all the 
stones. We shall have a seat in spite of them, 
and that too with a merry heart which doeth 
good like a medicine. I wonder what the 
Peace Society would do with these worthies. 
They are Christians. The Dutch predicants 
baptize all their children, and admit them to 
the Lord’s Supper. 

“Dr Livingstone was not disposed to re- 
strain his indignation and grief over his 
losses. For one so patient and good, he had 
a very large vial of indignation, and on one 
occasion poured it out right heartily over all 
injustice and cruelty. On no heads was it 
ever discharged more freely than on the 
Transvaal Boers. He made a formal re- 
presentation of his losses both to the Cape 
and Home authorities, but never received a 
farthing of compensation. The subsequent 
history of the Transvaal Republic will con- 
vince many that Livingstone was not far 
from the truth in his estimate of the char- 
acter of the free and independent Boers. 

“ But while perfectly sincere in his indig- 
nation over the treatment of the natives and 
his own losses, his playful fancy could find 
a ludicrous side for what concerned himself, 
and grim enjoyment in showing it to his 
friends. ‘Think,’ he writes to his friend 
Watt, ‘think of a big fat Boeress drinking 
coffee out of my kettle, and then throwing 
her tallowy corporeity on my sofa, or keeping 
her needles in my wife’s writing desk! 
Ugh! and then think of foolish John Bull 
paying so many thousands a year for the 
suppresion of the slave-trade, and allowing 
Commissioner Aven to make treaties with 
Boers who carry on the slave-trade....The 
Boers are mad with rage against me because 
my people fought bravely. It was I, they 
think, who taught them to shoot Boers. 
Fancy, your reverend friend teaching the 
young idea how to shoot Boers, and praying 
for a blessing on the work of their hands!’ 
But while he could relax playfully at the 
thought of the desolation at Kobeleng, he 
knew how to make it the occasion likewise 
of high resolves. The Boers, as he wrote 
the Directors, were resolved to shut up the 
interior. He was determined, with God’s 
help, to open the country. Time would show 
which would be most successful in resolution, 
—they or he. To his brother-in-law he 
wrote that he would open a path through 
the country, or perish. 

“* As for the contest with the Boers, we may 
smile at their impotent wrath. It is a 
singular fact that while Sechele still retains 
the position of an independent chief, the 
Republic of the Boers has passed away. It 
1s now part of the British Empire.” 


With the policy which ended in the 
annexation of the Transvaal we have no- 
thing todo. The Anti-Slavery Society is 
a non-political body, but we can scarcely 
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conceive that any one who is at all ac- 
quainted with the past career of the 
Dutch Boers, and their cruel and un- 
christian treatment of the native races, 
can ever wish to see them restored to 
their former state of lawless independ- 
ence, with full control over the 800,000 
colored inhabitants of the Transvaal 
province, who would once more be re- 
duced to the state of hopeless and cruel 
slavery to which for so many years they 
have been subjected. 

The further consideration of David 
Livingtone’s great work in Africa must 
be reserved for our next issue. 


(To be continued.) 





L’ESCLAVAGE AU SENEGAL 
EN 1880.* 
PAR VICTOR SCHELCHER. 


Some time ago we called attention to 
the fact that France had consented to 
the restoring to their former masters of 
slaves who had made their escape into 
the French province of Senegal, 

The subject was taken up by the 
veteran abolitionist Victor Schelcher in 
the sitting of the French Senate of 
lst March last. The debate has been 
published in full by M. Scheelcher, to 
whose courtesy we are indebted for a 
copy of the pamphlet, containing 117 
closely-printed pages. 

In his exhaustive speech M. Scheelcher 
quoted the law of 27 April, 1848, Art. 
7, which states: ‘‘ The axiom that the 
soil of France sets free all who touch 
it is applicable to the Colonies and 
possessions of the Republic.” In ac- 
cordance with this law a dispatch for- 
warded to the Governor of Senegal, 
26th Oct., 1848, recommends the Go- 
vernor of that province “to warn the 
chiefs and the people of the country 
who come to your territory accompanied 
by slaves, that they must leave them at 
the gates of St. Louis and Goree if they 
do not wish to lose them.” 

Under the Empire this salutary law 
was more and more relaxed until in 1862 
a circular was addressed to the Governor 
ordering him to expel all fugitive slaves 
from French territory as vagabonds, 
when their masters may be free to re- 





* Librairie Centrale des publications populaires, 15, 
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capture them. M. Scheelcher quotes 
various instances in which runaway 
slaves have been expelled from Senegal 
as ** dangerous vagabonds.” 

He also affirms, on the authority of a 
protestant missionary, that slaves are 
bought and sold in all the towns of the 
French colony (p. 17). That the price 
of a man is one ox, or four men for one 
horse. In 1876 a female slave fied 
from her master, and took refuge ‘in 
St. Louis, where she was seized by the 
police, and conducted by them to the 
frontier bridge. Her cries were heart- 
rending, and the horror of the scene 
was heightened by her breaking loose 
from her captors, and flinging herself 
into the water, preferring death to sla- 
very. Butshe was not to be thus freed 
from her persecutors, for a negro res- 
cued her from drowning, and gave her 
to her master, who placed her upon a 
camel, and took her away. 

The missionary, M. Villeger, was 
witness of this scene, the cruelty of 
which he states that he shall never 
forget. 

After citing further proofs, M. Scheel- 
cher continued: ‘I have just shown 
that France not only tolerates slavery, 
but she participates officially therein. 
And what excuse do you offer for this?” 
He then shows that all the statements 
put forward as to the necessity of keep- 
ing on friendly terms with the various 
chieftains are utterly false, and that 
there is no fear that France would lose 
her colonies did she act up to the high 
standard she set up in 1848. “ We 
desire,” said he, * to civilise Africa, let 
us commence by making ourselves re- 
spectable, and not putting to silence our 
laws against slaves.’’ He then added, 
‘In the year 1522, at the close of the 
memorable siege of Metz, which Francis 
de Guise (he was not a traitor) forced 
Charles V. to raise, after an attack 
lasting two months, a Spanish officer 
haying demanded from our General a 
slave who had escaped into the city with 
one of his horses, Guise sent back the 
horse to the Spaniard with a letter, in 
which he said: ‘ As for the slave, that 
man has become free by setting his foot 
upon the soilof France. I cannot give 
him back to you to return to his fetters, 
for this would be to violate the laws of 
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the Kingdom. Your good friend, F. de 
Guise.’ Behold what occurred in France 
more than three centuries ago. See 
also how the formidable power of the 
United States, at the time that she was 
polluted by the crime of slavery, never 
dared to reclaim from England the slaves 
who took refuge in Canada, and yet now 
in 1880 the representative of France 
cannot say to an African master ‘ As for 
your captive I cannot give him back to 
you to return to his fetters, for this 
would be to violate the laws of the Re- 
public!!’”? M. Schelcher concluded 
his eloquent appeal to the Senate by a 
peroration that we only regret we have 
not space to translate in full. 

The reply of the Minister M.]’ Admiral 
Jaureguiberry occupies 16 close printed 
pages. His elaborate arguments, based 
upon the interests of France, are of the 
same kind as those employed in England 
in 1875-6 to justify the issuing of the 
celebrated Slave Circulars. In both cases 
the essential ground is selfishness, which 
is as much a fault in a nation as in an 
individual, and will not bear the search- 
ing light that a civilization founded 
upon the Gospel of Christ will inevit- 
ably throw upon it. Weighed in this 
balance the arguments will be found 
‘‘ wanting,” and we cannot believe 
that the French nation will tolerate the 
special pleading of the Ministre de la 
Marine any more than the English 
people would allow themselves to be 
hoodwinked by the specious arguments 
put forward in favour of the notorious 
Slave Circulars. For the present how- 
ever, we regret to state, the advocates 
of self-interest have prevailed, the 
Senate having pronounced against Mr. 
Scheelcher’s righteous motion in the 
following terms, ‘‘ The Senate, satisfied 
with the explanations of M. le Ministre 
de la Marine et des Colonies, passes to 
the order of the day.” 


M. SCH@LCHER REFUTES THE ARGU- 
MENTS OF THE MINISTRE DE LA 
MARINE ET DES COLONIES. 


In an elaborate treatise extending 
over 50 pages, M. Schaelcher shews the 
hollowness of the arguments employed 
in the defence of the now authorised 
violation of the law of the 27th April, 
1848, and we heartily commend the care- 
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ful perusal of his masterly exposition to 
all those who are interested in the ques- 
tion. Want of space will only admit 
of our translating the last few sentences 
with which he concludes his indignant 
denunciation of a great national wrong :— 


As for me, I refuse to accept payment in 
this coin; if it be necessary still to struggle 
in the cause of abolition under the Republic, 
I will continue to struggle as energetically 
as ever. 

The approbation which M. le Ministre 
has obtained from the Senate shall not turn 
me from my path. Although it may dis- 
please the small section of persons, still too 
powerful, who are enraged at the noise made 
about Slavery in Senegal, I shall continue 
to make it until this question shall be settled 
to the honour of France, and I am firmly 
convinced that it will be settled before long. 
Slavery will not fail to disappear from 
Senegal, as the bastinado has already dis- 
appeared from the bagnios, because now in 
this country the cause of humanity must 
triumph the moment the full light is poured 
upon it. Its complete triumph is but a 
matter of days. 

The xoise of which the partisans of an 
accursed institution complain has already 
given its death blow,—it cannot rise again. 
When France, who now ignores it—this 
France ever so full of pity for the un- 
fortunate—shall really know that under her 
flag a trade in men, women and children is 
still carried on, however false may be the 
state-reasons that are invoked to cover this 
crime, she will not tolerate it! It is im- 
possible that in this 19th century Freedom 
shall not conquer Slavery. Justice must 
soon be done,—nothing that offends human- 
ity can last under the Republic. 


These are nolle words that will find 
an echo in every British heart. That 
they do not fall cn dull ears even in 
France is proved by the manner in 
which the discussion in the Senate was 
reviewed by the French press. M. 
Scheelcher quotes largely from these in 
his pamphlet, but we can here only 
record the names of the journals who 
spoke in favor of M. Schelcher’s motion 
and in depreciation of the explanations 
of the Minister. The list of newspapers 
is as follows: ‘ L’Evénement, le Na- 
tional, le Rappel, L’Eglise libre.”” The 
latter paper continues the discussion in 
several numbers, by the publication of 
letters from M. Villeger, the missionary 
quoted by M. Schelcher as one of his 
authorities. 

We trust that M. Scheelcher will not 
relax his efforts until the authority to 
violate the righteous law of 1848, where- 
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by the soil of France gives freedom to 
all slaves who touch it, is withdrawn for 
ever in all her Colonies. 


SLAVERY IN MADAGASCAR. 


Ovr readers are aware that notwith- 
standing all we hear of the progress of 
Christianity in Madagascar, especially 
in the capital and in the central pro- 
vince of Imerine, there still exists the 
foul blot of slavery, with a weekly slave 
market in Antananarivo. From recent 
statements that have appeared in print 
we should be disposed to think that the 
native Christian conscience was getting 
uneasy on the subject, and that many 
of the Malagasy Christians know well 
that slavery is wrong and inconsistent 
with the religion they profess, and yet 
they resent every public allusion to the 
subject. We are confirmed in this 
view by the following extract from the 
Ten Years Review of the Madagascar 
Mission, London Missionary Society, 
which has just been published in An- 
tananarivo. Weare glad toseea some- 
what firmer stand which the mis- 
sionaries of this society are taking on 
this subject, and which is shown in 
their remarks, that the public slave 
market in the capital is a “ disgrace 
both to the government and to the 
churches.” After alluding to the aboli- 
tion of African slavery with just satis- 
faction, and stating that “there are 
now no Mozambiques slaves in the is- 
lands,” they say :— 

“ But though foreign slavery has been 
abolished in Madagascar, domestic slavery 
still exists. There are thousands of slaves 
in the island. It is considered a mark of 
respectability to own a slave. There is 
scarcely a Hova who does not possess one 
or more slaves, and some possess a large 
number. Under present circumstances a 
Malagasy who does not own a slave is very 
badly off, and suffers extreme inconveni- 
ence. In all the churches and congrega- 
tions there are slaves, and some of them 
are composed chiefly of slaves. NEARLY ALL 
THE PASTORS, DEACONS AND PREACHERS, AS WELI. 
AS MEMBERS OF THE CHURCHES, ARE SLAVE OWN- 
Ens, and slaves are to be bought and sold in 
the large weekly market near Antananarivo. 
These are facts, and we do not wish to hide 
or excuse them. We must also acknow- 
ledge that no legislative action has, as yet, 
been taken by the native Government to- 
wards the abolition of domestic slavery. 
though regulations have been made with 
the view of lessening the hardships and in- 
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Creasing the comforts of the slave. In the 
book of instructions given to the Sakaizam- 
hohitra, in addition to other wholesome 
laws regulating the sale of slaves, it is en- 
acted, under severe penalty, that a young 
child shall not be separated from its pa- 
rents. 


“While we thus acknowledge the existence 
of slavery in Madagascar, we wish it to 
be understood that it is not slavery in a 
cruel form, such as once existed in the West 
Indies and in the United States. In the 
actual working of the system there is very 
little to remind us of its evils. Slaves are 
usually as free of the master’s house as the 
children, and are often treated with the 
same consideration. Cases of cruelty to a 
slave are very rarely heard of. Slaves, 
moreover, are often very independent of 
their masters, and have much of their own 
way. Ifa slave gets tired of his master, or 
thinks himself badly treated, he has gene- 
rally no difficulty in finding a new master 
more to his own tastes; and this acts asa 
check upon the above owners, who are 
ashamed to have it known that their slaves 
are anxious to leave them. We do not 
mention these things, however, to justify 
the existence of slavery, but simply that its 
true character may be understood. The 
principle is wrong, and out of harmony 
with the teachings of the New Testament. 
We feel it to be a blot on the Christianity 
of the Malagasy, and shall be glad to see it 
removed. In addition to this, though under 
present circumstances it may be a conveni- 
ence, yet it must be a hindrance to the true 
and permanent prosperity of the nation. 
The position of the missionaries in regard 
to this subject is, we believe, perfectly un- 
derstood by the more intelligent native 
Christians, especially by the pastors and 
teachers; and frequent opportunities occur 
of quietly enforcing the teachings of the 
Gospel, and enlightening the native con- 
science in respect to this matter. Public 
opinion on the subject is growing, and has 
made considerable advances during the last 
ten years. There is an increasing feeling 
with respect to it, and a constant fear of its 
being publicly spoken about, which, if it 
indicates a quickened conscience on the 
subject, as we think it does, may be re- 
garded as a good si, The price of slaves 
is also very much lower than it was a few 
years ago. Though varying very much, 
yet we believe that the price of an ordinary 
slave is at least one-third less than it was 
five or six years ago. The fact that slavery 
is beginning to be regarded as an institu- 
tion which must pass away, the liberation 
of the Mozambiques, and the recent tax on 
slaves, have all had their influence in lower- 
ing the price.” 


The above has reference entirely to 
slavery in Imerina. The report then 


goes on to give some partieulars of 
slavery in the Betsileo, showing that it 
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is much the same in that province, 
which we have not room to quote, ex- 
cept the following case: ‘“ About two 
years ago, a boy of about fifteen years 
of age was enticed by a supposed 
friend of his father’s to visit one of 
the markets south, near Ambohiman- 
droso. While there, this friend sold 
him tosome Ibara men, and he was car- 
ried off by force to the south. The 
father and mother, on missing the lad, 
at once set out in search of him, and 
traced him from place to place, until 
they got near to St. Augustine’s Bay, 
where he was found. The parents had 
to give the value of three oxen before 
they were allowed to take their child 
back with them. On the way back the 
mother died of fever, and the father 
and son arrived in Fianarantsoa worn 
almost to skeletons by fever and hard- 
ship. It seems strange, but the de- 
ceitful friend of the family escaped 
punishment. Another case: About six 
months ago, eleven young people were 
brought in from the Tanala, only one 
day’s journey east. These had been 
entrapped by one of their under-chiefs, 
by whom they were brought here and 
sold. There can be no doubt that 
those who bought them knew they 
had been stolen, and that several of 
the officers also knew it. This case is 
now under the consideration of the 
judges. It is not uncommon for slaves 
to be the owners of slaves, and it 
sometimes happens that those who 
have been freed by the missionaries 
purchase slaves with the first of their 
savings. During the past ten years 
much has been done to prevent the en- 
slavement of free people; and any one 
guilty in this matter would be put in 
chains for ten or twenty years, and any 
governor, or man in authority, known 
to be guilty would be deposed and dis- 
graced. This refers to the Betsileo, 
and the Review goes on tosay: ‘* Con- 
firmatory of the above, it may be men- 
tioned that an Ibara youth, who could 
not speak the language of Imerina, 
was a short time ago exposed for sale 
in the Zoma market near Antananarivo. 
The boy was purchased and freed by 
one of the resident missionaries, who 
still retains him in his family, and is 
giving him an education along with 
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several other boys. Another way in 
which the slave system occasionally 
operates most painfully, but which 
might be easily remedied, is in the 
difficulties which are sometimes put in 
the way of a slave who is anxious to 
redeem himself. An instance has re- 
cently come to our knowledge in which 
a slave woman was anxious to purchase 
her freedom, and was charged by her 
master more than double her market 
value, he, at the same time informing 
her that unless the last twopence be 
paid within two months the whole of 
the money (sixty dollars) she had al- 
ready paid him on account would be 
forfeited, and she taken back again to 
slavery. A short time ago, a young 
man, a slave, who had received a suit- 
able education, was anxious to be em- 
ployed as an evangelist in a distant 
part of the island. Before going, he 
wished to secure his freedom, and also 
that of his wife and children, and some 
of his friends had promised to lend 
a reasonable sum of money for the pur- 
pose. The amount-required by his 
master, however, was so exorbitant 
that he was obliged to give up the 
idea of freedom, and to remain a slave. 
In this instance the missionaries were 
suspected of having a hand in the 
business, and there were several own- 
ers of the slave, which greatly in- 
creased the difficulty. Other instances 
of a similar kind might be given, but 


these will suffice. 


‘¢ With regard to the general question 
of abolition, we could not, at present, 
recommend, or desire, any abrupt or 
sweeping action on the part of the 
Government. The country is not yet 
ripe for this. Many reforms of a politi- 
cal and social character need to be 
effected first. Any sudden and general 
action at the present time would pro- 
bably do much more harm than good, 
and might lead to a general revolution. 
The rulers of the country are too wise to 
attempt any such measure, and, in our 
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opinion, it will be far better for them to 
go about the work quietly and to re- 
frain from any sweeping and final action, 
until the country is better prepared for 
it. There are some things, however, 
which we should like to see taken in 
hand at once, and which might be done 
without raising any disturbance. (1) 
We could wish that the right of a slave 
to redeem himself should be formally 
and publicly recognised; (2) it is desir- 
able that the price at which a slave, 
either by the proceeds of his own labours 
or the help of his friends, might pur- 
chase his own freedom, should be defi- 
nitely fixed by the Government and 
should not be left to the caprice of his 
master; and (3) we think that imme- 
diate steps should be taken to put a stop 
to the sale of slaves in the public market 
—a custom which is a disgrace both to 
the Government and the churches. Any- 
thing beyond this at the present time 
might be premature, but these two prin- 
ciples being adopted, and the sale of 
slaves in the public market stopped, 
would free the system of some of its oc- 
casional harshness, and would quietly 
prepare the people for the action, and 
finally for a general abolition, which 
must come sooner or later.” 


The statement that “nearly all the 
pastors, deacons, and preachers, as well 
as members of the churches are slave 
owners,” is very startling. Are not 
many of these native pastors and 
preachers in the pay of the London 
Missionary and other English Mis- 
sionary Societies? If so, would it not 
be well for the Directors of these 
Societies to withold all payment to 
slave-holding native pastors ? 








‘All religion has relation to life, 
and the life of religion is to do 


good.” 








[The remainder of the Review of 


‘“‘ Garrisonand His Times”’ 7s unavoidably 


postponed for want of space. | 
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MEMBERS OF COMMITTEE. upon which the Anti-Slavery Society 


Herewith we publish the yearly list 
of the Officers of the Anti-Slavery 
Society, and we haye great pleasure in 
noting that Arthur Pease, Esq., M.P. 
for Whitby, has been elected a Member 
of the Committee, a fact which, con- 
sidering the enormous demand upon the 
time of Members of Parliament, is one 





may be fairly congratulated. 


We also note with pleasure the name 
of John Vincent Crawford, Esq., late 
Her Majesty’s Acting Consul-General 
at the Havanna, a gentleman whose 


| intimate knowledge of Cuban affairs 
| will be of the greatest use to the 
Society. 
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THE “ANTISLAVERY REPORTER.” 
NOTICE. 
The Anti-Slavery Reporter is now issued oNcE A MONTH, instead of bi-monthly. < 


As it is thought that many persons, who would not care to see their names entered as 
subscribers to the general funds of the Society for so small a sum as five shillings, would 
nevertheless be glad to contribute that insignificant amount towards the expenses c¢ 
printing the Reporter, it is now proposed to open a separate fund, called the “ Rerorter 
Fonp,” and it is hoped that all those friends who receive that “ periodical,” and who do 
not already subscribe towards the Society’s funds, will kindly forward a remittance of FIvE 
SHILLINGS, which will entitle them to one copy of the Reporter every month throughout the 
year. Noone will feel this to be any burden, and if all will do it the Reporter may be 
made self-supporting, instead of being, as at present, a tax upon the resources of the Society. 
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55, New Broad Street, E.C. 


Advertisements will be received for insertion on moderate terms. 
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Treasurer, Jos—epH ALLEN, by the Hon. Secretaries, and by the Secretary, 


CuaRLes H. ALLEN, 
55, New Broad Street, E.C. 
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